ADOLESCENCE

carried things off admirably, and it seemed to me that
Willersley was the dullest old dog in the world. I
wanted to give him advice. I wanted to give him
derisive pokes. After dinner and coffee in the lounge I
was too excited and hilarious to go to bed, I made him
come with me down to the cafe under the arches by
the pier, and there drank beer and talked extravagant
nonsense about everything under the sun, in order not
to talk about the happenings of the afternoon. All
the time something shouted within me: "I am a man!
I am a man!" . . .

"What shall we do to-morrow?5' said he.

"I'm for loafing," I said. "Let's row in the morn-
ing and spend to-morrow afternoon just as we did
to-day."

"They say the church behind the town is worth
seeing."

"We'll go up about sunset; that's the best time for
it. We can start about five."

We heard music, and went further along the arcade
to discover a place where girls in operatic Swiss
peasant costume were singing and dancing on a creak-
ing, protesting little stage. I eyed their generous dis-
play of pink neck and arm with the seasoned eye of a
man who has lived in the world. Life was perfectly
simple and easy, I felt, if one took it the right way.

Next day Willersley wanted to go on, but I de-
layed. Altogether I kept him back four days. Then
abruptly my mood changed, and we decided to start
early the following morning. I remember, though
indistinctly, the feeling of my last talk with that
woman whose surname, odd as it may seem, either I
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